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EDUCATIONAL TV: A SHARPENED TOOL 


The limitations and the possibilities of educational television have been brought 
into much sharper focus recently--by local evaluations and plans of national signif- 
icance. Two large-city school systems, in the ETV business for five years, have 
taken a look at their programs and come to some preliminary conclusions that are im- 
portant to any school system undertaking instruction by TV. 





At St. Louis, Mo., the Educational Television Commission's Channel Nine (KETC) is 
a co-operative project of 30 school districts, public, private, and parochial, "a 
plan which pools television money so that each district can benefit from an enlarged 
operation." Mrs. Elaine D. Afton, director of the KETC school programs department, 
says: 'We have proven to our satisfaction that television can create a positive 
climate within which the teacher can present lessons in his best, most interesting 
way without interruptions from extraneous, diverting influences. And we are certain 
that television can be successfully used for demonstrations."" The most obvious limi- 
tation to ETV, that of the separation of the teacher and the child, can partially be 
overcome by careful planning, anticipation of questions and difficult concepts, 
knowledge of the tool and of the student audience, according to Mrs. Afton. 





Designing ETV classes for specific ability groups is the most effective method of 
instruction, the Cincinnati public schools have learned during their experimental 
five years of ETV. After working with TV classes in science, mathematics, biology, 
chemistry, and driver education, Cincinnati administrators conclude that "in none of 
the subjects where television experiments were carried on was either television or 
conventional instruction consistently the better method; in other words, in some 
situations television instruction would be more effective, in others regular class- 
room instruction would be better." One interesting result of the Cincinnati evalua- 
tion: older pupils and the most capable pupils did better in the TV classes, but 
they preferred cor,-7tional instruction. 





On the national scene the prospects for using television for education increased 
on two fronts: 





@ As Education U.S.A. went to press the Senate was expected to pass Senator War- 
ren G. Magnuson's bill to provide up to $1 million to each state and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for establishing or improving educational TV stations. The 
bill has passed the Senate twice before, died in the House. Because President 
Kennedy voted for it both times previously and has pledged his support this 
time, it is given a good chance for final passage. 





Commercial networks, which are supporting Magnuson's bill, received a prodding 

from LeRoy Collins, president of the National Association of Broadcasters, last 
week when he called for more "very high-level programing in such areas as out- 

standing drama, fine music, public information and education" at prime viewing 

hours. He suggested that the three largest TV networks provide a total of six 

hours a week for this programing. 
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——e ey Congressional managers of the School Assistance Act (S 1021-HR 4970) 
=== => hope to conclude hearings on the bills this week, clearing the way for 
NEWS committee reports and floor action. Considerable opposition has devel- 
Se oped during the hearings to the deep cuts proposed in school aid for fed- 
=m ARS erally impacted areas, and the prospect is that the committees will rec- 
FRONT ommend less severe cuts. Senator Morse (D-Ore.) has asked the Adminis- 
tration to reconsider its view on this point and give him new guide lines. 
Morse and HEW Secretary Ribicoff offered predictions, as the hearings 
drew to a close, that the Kennedy-sponsored $2.3 billion aid bill would 
win committee approval in its other features and that changes: proposing loan aid to pri- 
vate schools and a civil rights amendment would be rejected. 











Hearings on the aid to higher education bill (HR 5266) were concluded in the House of 
Representatives, and its sponsors hope to bring it to a vote there before the School As- 
sistance Act reaches the floor. 





» New York State has approved Governor Rockefeller's "scholar incentive" plan under 
which state funds may be granted to as many as 121,000 New Yorkers attending colleges 
and universities, public or private, in that state. Grants, depending on need, will 
vary from $100 to $300 for undergraduates; $200 to $800 for graduate students. 





> A new measles vaccine is being tested in Buffalo, N. Y., with a series of three 
shots administered to 2,000 kindergartners and first-graders in 15 schools. Co-operat- 
ing in the test are the drug manufacturer (Pfizer), the state health department, Erie 
County Medical Society, and University of Buffalo Medical School. 





ia Norwalk will open Connecticut's first community college next fall, offering a two- 
year liberal arts program, using the facilities of the new Brien McMahon High School, 
after high-school hours. The project is expected to be self-supporting, with students 
paying moderate fees. 





> Cuba will use students 13 years of age and up in a campaign against illiteracy, and 
is closing schools April 15 to permit them to serve in a 100,000-member "army of educa- 
tion'' assigned to wipe out illiteracy in one year of intensive action. All teachers are 
being "given an opportunity" to attend a semi-military training course this summer, for 
indoctrination on aims of the revolution. Those who refuse are expected to be barred 
from teaching. 





PB One reason school children do not read better than they do, says a Harvard study 
group (headed by Mary C. Austin, president, International Reading Assn.), is that their 
teachers are not properly prepared to help them do better. Group's report, The Torch 
Lighters: Tomorrow's Teachers of Reading, recommends tighter admission requirements to 
teacher education courses, revision of curriculum requirements, more emphasis on how to 
teach reading in grades 3 through 6. About phonics--the group agreed that, used by it- 
self, this method is an instructional technique of little or no importance. They recom- 
mended familiarity with and use of a wide variety of word recognition methods. 








» Still another campus of the University of California will be established at Santa 





| 
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Cruz on what is now a 1,918-acre ranch overlooking Monterey Bay. The University of Cali- 


fornia Regents plan for first classes to open there in 1966, with enrollment ultimately 
to reach 27,500. 


, Bible instruction in Michigan public schools violates both state and federal consti- 
tutions, state Attorney General Adams has ruled. He advised local school boards to dis- 
continue such programs, The ruling came on a complaint from parents and others relating 
to monthly chapel services conducted in many schools by the Rural Bible Mission Inc., a 
fundamentalist group. 
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PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 





Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
March 23, 1961 


Four on the Future 


fai HEW Secretary Ribicoff will, be one of a distinguished quartet around the 
crystal ball Sunday on the final "Great Challenge" TV symposium of 1961. 

The topic is "American Frontiers of the Sixties." His companions will be Gen- 
eral Maxwell B. Taylor, scientist James R. Killian, Jr., and financial columnist 
Sylvia Porter. The foursome will attempt to forecast trends for the decade in 
education, science, social legislation, economic theory, and national philoso- 
phy. Overseeing this awesome 60-minute assignment will be newsman Howard K, 
Smith, (Sunday, March 26, 4-5 p.m. E.S.T., CBS-TV) 





Time-Out at the “Bowl” 


fii Young viewers of "G.E. College Bowl" have written the program so many ques- 
tions about their college admission chances that the sponsor, General Elec- 
tric, is turning its commercial message time over to three college presidents to 
deal with the many queries. The "answer men''--Rev. Theodore Hesburgh, University 
of Notre Dame; Charles F. Phillips, Bates College; and Louis T. Benezet, Colo- 
rado College--will talk five minutes on each program. 


(Sundays, March 26 and April 2, 5:30-6 p.m. E.S.T., CBS-TV) 





Worry Less, Says Lass 


More common-sense talk for anxiety-ridden applicants appears, this time in 
Coronet by Principal Abraham Lass of New York City's Lincoln High. He demands, 
"Let's Put an End to Pre-College Panic: He cites the familiar cases of pres- 
sure and needless heartbreak, but. mainly is concerned with distortion of young 
values--cheating, cramming, obsession with marks. His remedies are sensible. 
(Lass's school, a general Brooklyn school rather than one of New York's by-exam 
"elite" academic highs, has an outstanding record in college placement of grad- 
uates.) (April Coronet, going on sale today) 


The Bright and Broke 


In an article, "New Ways to Finance a College Education," Reader's Digest 
tells its wide readership (Digest circulation tops everything but TV Guide) how 
thousands of young people are going to college on borrowed money. Four streams 
of money are described: federal loans, state-wide guaranteed loans, bank loan 
plans, and college loans. (April Reader's Digest, going on sale today) 














Yale Philosopher 


ii Brand Blanshard, noted lecturer, scholar, author, and chairman of the de- 
partment of philosophy, Yale University, will be presented next in the 
"Meet the Professor" series. (Sunday, March 26, 12-12:30 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV) 





4 Norr: CHeck Locar Listincs For Late CHANGES. 
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Long-Term Learning 


ii What makes people resume or continue studying after finishing their formal 





schooling? 


Do they approach learning differently? 


Answers will be sought 


in an unusual TV series, "The Inquiring Mind,'"' produced by National Educational 


Television. 


Cyril O. Houle, adult education specialist at the University of 
Chicago, will conduct the twelve 30-minute programs. 


In interviews, he'll draw 


out the personal stories of such persons, asking their motives and reactions. 
Other educators will join Houle to discuss the wide variety of learning experi- 


ences and to encourage adult viewers to try more education. 


The series begins 


next week on ETV stations; if there's one in your area, ask the program manager 


about scheduling. 


Education for Womanhood 


(On 50 ETV stations weekly, after March 26) 


The perennial question--the relevance of Homer to Homemaking--appears in 





the Ladies' Home Journal. 





"Education and Woman's Aims" is the concern of Eliza- 
beth B. Hall, headmistress of Concord (Mass.) Academy for Girls. 


She favors a 


special curriculum for most girls, aimed at enriching the home and fostering 


ideals rather than fitting them for the business world. 


However, she insists 


that women, rather than men, should initiate such a change to avoid the old 


feminist charges. 


of 18-year-old girls!) 


Roundup for a Reading Festival 


Recommendations include personal finance studies, fine arts 
appreciation, and two-year rather than four-year college. 


(Iry this on a class 


(April Ladies' Home Journal, on sale now) 





National Library Week observances are set for many schools next month 





(April 16-22). 


Often planners can use ideas and materials from consumer maga- 


zine features, so here's a preview of some pertinent April articles: 


Redbook--"Ways To Help Your Child To Read," by Virginia Warren, adapted 


from her forthcoming book. 


Family Circle--the "Ellsworth the Elephant" picture-feature for tots 
shows them how to get a first library card. 





Reader's Digest--""Friendliest Place in Town, 





"about library services. 


Atlantic--"Books We Loved as Children" by Frances McFadden, 


American Home--"Read 'Em & Keep," 





about building home bookshelves, 


Good Housekeeping--feature on Jackson (Mich.) preschooler program. 

Woman's Day--"'Greenbelt Lights a Candle," about a poetry program for 
children at Prince George's County (Md.) Public Library. 

April 16 This Week--an article about library development in schools. 

April 16 Family Weekly--"When Johnny Has Learned To Read--Then What?" 











At Press Time 


Under the title "Fight Over Schools--Conflicting Views on Federal Aid," 
U.S. News & World Report presents statements of leading spokesmen for Catholic 
and Protestant points of view in the controversy over federal aid for parochial 








schools: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, director, department of educa- 


tion, National Catholic Welfare Conference; and Gerald E. Knoff, executive sec- 
retary, division of Christian education, National Council of the Churches of 


Christ in the U.S.A. 


(March 27 U.S. News & World Report, on sale now) 
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> Bulging schools are pushing so many young people out of a formal education before 

high-school graduation that the problem grows more urgent and expensive every day. Sam 
Lambert, research director for the National Education Association, told a national con- 

@icerce for state PTA and school board association leaders in Washington, D.C., this week, 
that the national drop-out rate is 33 percent. "Specialists in the labor field,'' Lambert 
said, "tell us that these youngsters who quit school do not make very good workers. They 
have no skills to market. They are too young, too immature to appreciate a job and stick 
to it. They can't command a wage that will support a reasonable standard of living." 
Aside from the social costs involved in not dealing with the problem, Lambert noted other 
losses. He pointed out that the typical male high-school graduate may be expected to 
earn over his lifetime $71,000 more than the typical male worker who has graduated only 
from elementary school. There were, in 1958, more than 8,600,000 men in this country who 
had received only eight years of school, Lambert said. High-school graduation might have 
meant for this group a difference in lifetime earnings of more than $600 billion. 


STRAIGHT TALK 


Why has the issue of aid to education, predominantly a local matter up to now, become 
a subject and a controversy for the committee rooms and chambers of Congress? 





Seeking the answer, the Associated Press education writer, G. K. Hodenfield, rang door- 
bells, asked straight questions and got straight talk from citizens who often are pulled 
toward several gravities--as voters, as taxpayers, and as parents. Hodenfield isolated 


three factors operating against efforts to raise needed school funds locally--apathy, 
ignorance, and resistance to taxes. 








His case studies were Parma, Ohio, a "bedroom" suburb of Cleveland, where taxpayers 
approved a bond issue--on the second try; and St. Louis, Mo., where voters have rejected 

a bond issue for new schools and another for school fire protection three times in one 
@i ec: The typical problems faced by these communities are being presented to newspaper 


readers throughout the country this week in a three-part Associated Press series. 


Hoden- 
field found: 


Apathy: Last May 82.2 percent of the registered voters in St. Louis didn't bother to 
vote on the school bond issue; it was defeated by a "no" vote from 6.7 percent of the 
registered voters. In the same month in Parma a school bond issue was defeated by 285 
votes, out of 19,690 votes cast, when only 44 percent of the registered voters came to 
the polls. A Parma citizen's comment: "I didn't vote in May, and I didn't vote in No- 


vember. I'm busy, I've got four kids to look after. And what difference does it make? 
We'll always have schools." 


Ignorance: A St. Louis housewife was upset over the $29.5 million bond issue. "It's 
criminal the way they have raised our property taxes. You just wouldn't believe how much 
they're soaking us." But she couldn't tell Hodenfield whether her property taxes were 
closer to $100 or $1,000. 


Resistance to taxes: Typical comments: "Our property tax is high enough right now. 
Those people at city hall are just trying to stuff something down our throats. I don't 
trust them." "I suppose we have to have good schools, but I'm darned if I want to pay 
any more. Let the government do it, they've got all the money anyway."' These were St. 
Louis voters, who had been told that the bond issue would increase the average home- 
owner's property tax by only $5 to $6 a year. 





One Parma housewife, who voted against the bond issue on the first try and for it on 
the second, told Hodenfield the reason for her change. Unaware of the 60 additional 
cgi that were needed or the reduction in kindergarten time, she said: "My son was 
on the wrestling team, and they said there couldn't be any more out-of-town trips for 

the athletic teams." 











William Van Til, professor and chairman, department of secondary edu- 
cation, New York Univ., is the new president of the Assn. for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development; Chester Babcock, assistant superin- 
tendent, state department of public instruction, Olympia, Wash., is ® 
president-elect. @ J. R. Rackley, dean, college of education, Penn- 
sylvania State Univ., is the new president of the American Assn. of 
Colleges for Teacher Education; J. W. Maucker, president, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, is president-elect. @ The Topeka 
(Kansas) Board of Education voted, March 13, not to renew the contract 
of Wendell R. Godwin, its superintendent since 1951. @ Helen Robinson, professor of 
education, Univ. of Chicago, has received the first appointment to the university's 
William Scott Gray research professorship in reading, which honors Gray as the 
scholar who helped modern generations of Americans learn to read. @ Robert C. Pool- 
ey, chairman, department of integrated liberal studies, Univ. of Minnesota, has been 
elected the first chairman of the trustees of the Research Foundation of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. ® Inks Franklin, assistant executive secretary, Mis- 
souri State Teachers Assn., and editor of School and Community, was given the Cita- 
tion of Merit for Distinguished Service to Education by the Univ. of Missouri Col- 
lege of Education on Education Day, March 16. 






































Charles E. Davis, superintendent of schools, Cadiz, Ohio, will retire, Aug. 31, aft- 
er 40 years in education. @ G. E. Watson, Wisconsin's state superintendent, and 

R. F. Lewis, V. E. Kimball, A. R. Page, and W. B. Senty, assistant superintendents, 
whose combined years of service exceed 200, will retire, July 1. 














Prospect for America, published last week, combines in one volume the 6 Rocke- 
feller Panel Reports (including "The Pursuit of Excellence: Education and the Fu- 
ture of America") published separately over the last 3 years on the problems and op- 
portunities confronting American democracy--in foreign policy, in military prepared- 
ness, in education, in social and economic affairs. The book reflects the thinking » 





of more than 100 distinguished American citizens, whose conviction is "that the 
United States has come to a crucial point in its history.... We are concerned that 
there has not been enough general understanding of the issues confronting us, not 
enough sense of urgency throughout our nation about the mortal struggle in which we 
are engaged.... At issue is nothing less than the future of America and the freedom 
of the world.'' (Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 486 
pages. $3.95 cloth; $1.45 paperback.) 


PB Robert N. Bush, professor of education, Stanford Univ., envisions for the next 
decade an educational system in which teachers are at higher levels of planning and 
administration. He told the Oregon Education Assn. convention in Portland that 
teachers will receive $10,000, $15,000, and $20,000 a year, will work 11 months a 
year instead of 9; and will teach only 10 to 15 hours a week, "They will spend a 
lot more time thinking, planning, and continuing as scholars in their teaching 
field,'' Bush said. The highly paid teacher Bush described for the future would oc- 
cupy a different role from the typical teacher role today. He will have had a 
broader and more intensive education, and his training will have continued long aft- 
er he started teaching. In the process he would also be engaged in the training of 
new teachers coming into the profession. 
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